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GOV. CASPAR DE PORTOLA; 

OR THE STORY OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF ALTA CALIFORNIA. 



BY H. D. BARROWS. 



[Read Nov. 9, 1896.] 

Notwithstanding the fact that California was discovered by Cabrillo, a 
navigator sailing under the Spanish flag, more than 350 years ago, no serious 
attempt was made by Spain to take possession of Upper or Alta California 
till 1768. It was during this year that in pursuance of orders from the King, 
Carlos III, a movement was set on foot in Mexico or New Spain, as the 
country was then known, by the Viceroy de Croix, having for its object the 
colonization of the territory lying between the Peninsular and the British 
possessions. This movement was on a somewhat extensive scale, and an 
account of its progress and final success, and of the more prominent actors 
who took part in the same, should not be without interest to the members of 
this society. Some of those persons were striking and unique characters. 
One of these was Don Jos& deGalvez, an intendente of the royal army, Visi- 
tador General of New Spain, and member of the "Council of the Indies," 
who had come to Mexico from Spain in 1761. 

De Galvez was a native of Malaga. Being a man of great ability and 
decision of character, he performed very efficient and valuable services for 
the crown in the new world. 

Being invested with practically unlimited powers in New Spain by the 
king and by the viceroy, el Marques de Croix, de Galvez in order to carry 
out the known policy or positive directions of the Spanish government, 
devised and set on foot the expedition from la Baja California, having for its 
object the occupation of San Diego and Monterey. There were already 
several flourishing missions on the peninsula at that time. This expedition 
consisted of four divisions, two of which went by land and two by water. 
The latter were conveyed north from La Paz and Cape St. Lucas, on two 
vessels, the San Carlos and the San Antonio, which were brought, 
by order of de Galvez, from San Blaz for the purpose, under command of 
Captains Vila and Perez of the royal navy, both experienced seamen. 

The land divisions were respectively under Gaspar de Portolfi, (at that 
time Governor of Baja or old California,) and Captain Rivera y Moncada, 
who collected such supplies at the mission of Santa Maria on the northern 
frontier, as could be furnished by the various missions of the peninsula. 
An extra military force of 25 Catalan soldiers from Guaymas, under Lieut. 
Pedro Fages, (the same who afterwards became governor,) was ordered to 
join the sea division. 

Another prominent person accompanying the expedition, and who in 
after years became eminent in the ecclesiastical annals of the new province, 
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was the father president, Junipero Serra, besides whom there were several 
other priests, including Padre Juan Crespl, etc. 

Church furniture, vestments, etc., were also taken, as missions were to 
be established at several points, especially at San Diego and Monterey. 

By the wise forethought of Visitador de Galvez, many kinds of domes- 
tic animals, and useful s.eeds and plants were taken to the new province, 
where, until then they were wholly unknown, but where, in after years, they 
so multiplied, under favorable conditions of soil and climate, as to make the 
new missions, which were established for spiritual cr religious purposes, 
independently rich in material wealth in spite of themselves. 

The first land party under Capt. Rivera y Moncada set out from 
Velicata in March 1869, for San Diego where it arrived in the following 
May. 

The second section by land under Gov. de Portola, arrived in the latter 
part of June. They found that both the San Carlos and San Antonio had 
been in port some time, and that a great portion of their crews were sick, or 
had died from the scurvy, which had broken out in violent form. Of the 
ninety sailors and soldiers, etc., of the two ships, more than two-thirds died. 
The surgeon, Dr. Pierre Prat, (a Frenchman,) attended the sick, who were 
moved on shore and placed under the protecion of tents or ether temporary 
shelter. 

Meanwhile the first land party opportunely arrived, and greatly assisted 
in the care of the sick; all the well were kept busy caring for the sick until 
the arrival of Gov. de Portola and president Serra, with the second land 
party, toward the last of June. 

The Governor kept a diary of this journey, which in MS. is still extant. 
After celebrating a thanksgiving mass, in which about 125 persons took 
part, of the 200 and upwards, who had started from la Baja, Gov. de 
Portola and Capt. Vila concluded to dispatch the San Antonio to San Bias 
for supplies and for sailors to reman both the vessels; whilst an expedition 
headed by the Governor proceeded north by land to Monterey. The San 
Antonio sailed south July 9, and Gov. de Portola's party started on their 
northern journey, July 14. There were about sixty men in the party, 
including besides the Governor, Captain Rivera y Moncada, and Fages, 
Lieut. Ortega, Friars Crespl and Gomez* engineer Costanso, etc. 

This expedition went as far north as San Francisco bay, but failsd to 
recognize Monterey bay from the data in its possession, (as described from 
the seaward by the early navigators,) and it returned to San Diego, January 
24, 1870. Gov. de Portola, discouraged by the many hardships and severe 
sickness of the colonists, was inclined to abandon San Diego. But the 
arrival in March of the San Antonio with abundant supplies, thus relieving 
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the pressing necessities of the little colony, changed the aspect of affairs for 
the better, very materially. Besides, fresh orders came from the Viceroy 
and from de Galvez to continue the occupation and settlement of the 
country. 

Accordingly the Governor in April sent the San Antonio northward, 
and set out himself with a party of twenty-five or thirty men, including 
Fages and Friar Crespl, to renew the search for Monterey, which he found 
in May. The San Antonio, with the father President Serra, Costansd, Dr. 
Prat, etc., arrived a few days later. 

On the 3rd of June, 1770, Gov. de Portola, after the priests had said 
mass, took formal possession in the name of the king of Spain. Across sail 
standing near the edge of the waters of the bay, on which is inscribed: June 
3, 1770, is supposed to mark the spot where Father Junlpero Serra cele- 
brated mass over 126 years ago, which also is supposed to be the identical 
spot where the Franciscan friars who accompanied Viscaino's exploring expedi. 
tion in 1602 celebrated mass — almost three centuries ago. Having thus 
formally taken possession of the country, and established a military post or 
presidio, and mission, with Father Serra in charge of the latter as minister, 
and Father Crespl as associate minister, Gov. de Portol& turned the govern, 
ment of the new establishments at Monterey and San Diego over to Capt f 
Pedro Fages in pursuance of previous orders from de Galvez, and then 
embarked on the San Antonio, July 9, for San Bias, where he arrived Aug- 
ust 1. 

News of the occupation of Monterey reached the City of Mexico in 
August and caused great rejoicing at the capital. De Galvez and Viceroy 
de Croix received congratulations in the name of the king for their success- 
ful extension of the Spanish dominions. 

Of the personality and after career of Gov. de Portcla and of his more 
prominent co-laborers in the occupation and colonization of Alta California, 
a few words should be added: Gov. de Portola, who had been a captain of 
dragoons in the Spanish army, and who was the first governor of Baja as 
well as of Alta California, made a record as a faithful, honest official of fair 
ability. Nine years after he left California, he was Governor of Puebla, 
after which nothing is known of his career or of the date of his death. 

The Viceroy de Croix, who co-operated with De Galvez, supporting all 
his measures, died in 1786, at an advanced age, but he was relieved as vice- 
roy of New Spain in 177 1, and was succeeded by Bucareli, whose term as 
viceroy continued from the latter date to 1779, and under whose wise 
administration the new settlements were prosperous. 

It is not an easy matter for the Californian of these last years of the 
nineteenth century to picture to himself the California which presented itself 
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to those first settlers of San Dieg) and Monterey, a century and a quarter 
ago. They did not find a single white man in this hitherto unexplored 
region. Instead, there were scattered throughout the various valleys 
traversed by them in their journey northward from San Diego to the bay of 
San Francisco, many thousands of half-naked, degraded Indians. There 
was probably not a single human habitation throughout the entire territory 
that civilized people would dignify by the name of "a dwelling house" fit for 
man to live in. Neither is it probable that the new settlers found in this 
then utterly wild region, either ganada mayor or menor, that is to say horses, 
horned cattle, mules, sheep, goats or swine. Useful grains and vegetables, 
fruit trees and grape vines, excepting a few wild vines, were unknown to the 
native wild Indians till they were brought hither by the Spaniards or Mexi- 
cans. 

Of the wild animals, such as deer, antelope, elk, bear, and coyotes, 
wolves and California lions, wild geese, ducks and quail, etc., there was an 
abundance. 

No wonder, when the supplies brought by the two small vessels of the 
colonists fell short, that the scurvy should have raged virulently and with 
such fatal results, for where, on shore, could proper shelter or adequate 
remedies be found? 

Of course, as soon as the vegetables and fruits and useful grains brought 
by the settlers, could be grown, there was abundance. But till then the 
deprivations of the new-comers must have been very severe. 

The country was then almost treeless, presenting a very different appear- 
ance from what it does now, or has done since the introduction of the euca- 
lyptus tree from Australia in recent years. 

The colonists at first could only communicate with the aborigines whom 
they found here in such large numbers, by means of signs. The latter had 
no written language, and hardly even a history that was worth preserving, for 
nearly all the tribes were of a very low order of intelligence, scarcely, if at 
all, above the beasts of the field. 

Considering the mission establishments from an economic standpoint, 
they may be accounted a success; for every one of them became rich. But 
there may be differences of opinion as to their success in civilizing the Cali- 
fornian Digger Indian, i. e , in developing in him even a low grade of citi- 
zenship or capacity of self-government, albeit the good fathers labored faith- 
fully in his behalf for more than sixty years. Unlike the Aztecs and other 
tribes of Mexico, and Central and South America, he showed, during that 
long period, but little capacity for civilization, either high or low. But this 
phase of the question I leave for others to discuss. 



